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perceives in them, what his feelings are about them, and what are
the happenings in the physical world which stir him to seek under-
standing and control. It is through his play that the child tells us
most about his needs of growth.
Taking all these sources of knowledge together, we now have a
considerable degree of understanding of the various aspects of the
ordinary child's mental life as he grows from birth to the middle
years of childhood, of its normal outline, its ups and downs, its
movements in this and that direction, and the many and varied
differences between one ordinary child and another. But we
have still another important source of information. Many
children do not develop straightforwardly with ease and happi-
ness, but show difficulties of one sort or another in these early
years. The infant welfare centres and the child guidance clinics
all over the world have been now for many years helping these
less happy children, those who are not able to learn as they
should, do not talk at the normal age, cannot learn to read and
write, suffer from tantrums, night terrors and fears, lie and
steal, are destructive or aggressive to other children, or unable
to play with them. These children, whose needs of growth have
not been met by their normal environment and who need special
help and remedial treatment of one sort or another, nevertheless
teach us a great deal by their mistakes and unhappiness. In
trying to help them we learn also what the lack has been, in what
way the home or the school has failed them, and how we can
avoid such breakdowns and difficulties in other children. By
comparing these more unhappy children with ordinary children
in home and school, we discover that the difference is not that
ordinary children do not have any emotional troubles. The more
we study the matter, the more we learn that emotional troubles
of one sort or another are general and normal in the early years
of childhood. The ordinary child in the good home, however,
grows out of his difficulties. These other children suffer with a
greater intensity and do not leave their troubles behind with
normal growth* We are thus able to discover what are the ways
of handling the difficulties of the little child which will help him
to grow out of them, and what sort of attitude and behaviour
in the grown-up increases and confirms the difficulties of develop-
ment in the young child. Again, the study of the play of these
more difficult children has provided another illumination of
their needs of development. The unhappy child plays differently